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NOTICE 


An analysis of the benefits to American agriculture from 
the new trade agreement with Czechoslovakia will appear as a 
supplement to the March 26 issue of Foreign Crops and Markets. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Chine j the tnire nost imoortant cotton-procucins 
country, beinz exceeded only by the United States and Indciae 
Cotton production in China nas incre*sed more than a million 
OA4les during the past 5 years. This recent expansion has be- 
come an important factor in reducing the demand for American 
and other growths, which China nad been consumins Larzelyv in 
tne form of imported clothe The total amount of enotton plece 


iy 


o0as, yern, and raw cotton importea annuclly into China from 
| 4() ) to 194? AVerEL react the wd livele nt a? mY ) v6 th uy) l »~ 200, Lele. 


bales of raw cottone 1/ Durin Une past oe yeors, imports in- 


to Chins of entton rvoods and raw cotton jnrve Imost Cersede 


It is inportent to ascertain woat broucht about this increase in 
production and to sce wnat the possibilities are as to “urther expansion. 
Is it possible for cotton procuction in China to increase b yona Coin ‘Stic 


necas and compete With other cotton on the world market? 


During the past 15 years, Chine's raw-cotton consumption has to- 
taled about 6.5 million beles annually. The Chinese cotton crop in 1936 
was pleced at 3,870,000 bales. An early estimate of the 19387 nrocuction 
wes 4,400,000 bales, but this estimate is expected to be revised Ccow- 
ward materially, possibly to eas low as 3,600,000 beles, as a result of 
excessive, late rains and military activities in some of the important 
producing districtse Thus, China's production is already slizhtly in 
excess of Gomestic needs. Furthermore, in most producing sections in 
China, cotton is still a minor crop. Soil and climatic conditions in 
many parts are suitable for cotton growing; and, with avundance of 
labor and other favorable economic factors, and a continuation of cotton 
improvement work, it is possible for cotton production to be increased 
considerably, 


*Arricultural Economist, Bureau of Avricultural Economics. 


1/ Bales of 478 pounds net are used in this Article. 
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COTTON: PRODUCTION, ACREAGE, AND YIELD, CHINA, 1920-21 TO DATE 
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able le Chinese cotton acreaze, production, and yield, 
; 1920-1 937 as ven 
7 » Acreage ; Yield 
sine : harvested |__ Semaren oe i_per eere 
- ; 1,000 acres. : 1,000 beles +: Pounds 
Goi vcaecnedsiteans 5,500 2, 400 209 
fe eer ne 5, 830 2, 200 180 
ee 5, 500 2,510 218 
re 5,425 2,400 212 
1924 seecececcceee. 5,040 ; 2,510 238 
1925 iasiieceweKs 5, 000 ; »460 235 


o 
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as O © 
,O Fr O Cc 


ee ee ee 


2 
5.5 Zee 

hg er ire a 6,000 2,8 225 
1928. jeneanecseobe 5, 350 2.7 243 
1929. isbaeeechonns. 4 5,960 2,458 197 
LOW ecccressccesceves | 6,070 2,615 206 
1981, gbhaaunet ened | 5,520 2,092 178 
rere 6,770 2,720 192 
eltcckekeseececades 6,720 2, 980 212 
Se heeshsnteteseanees 7, 080 : 3, 24% 219 
1935. Cietnesuseses : 6, 250 2,657 204 
1936. coc eccercccce | 8,450 3,870 219 
i inskiadwusaianenen: - al 3,500 ? - 
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wane He ee 


Shanshai off cau of Asricul tura 1 Economicse 


fice, 
a/ Preliminarye 


averaged about 
acreagee During 
but, beginning in 


acrease from 1920 to 1931 
edual to adout 15 percent of the United Siates 
inese acreage showed no definite trend; 
acreage rapidly increased. 
acreage harvested in the 


China's cotton 
acres, 
this period Ch 
1932 and continuing into 1937, the 
it was equivalent to about 25 percent of the 
United States. 


cotton, which fluctuated around 2,400,900 
bales from 1920 to 1931, was equal to sbout 55 percent of the Indian 
crop for this period and 20 percent of the United States harvest. As 

a result of increased production, the Chinese harvest for the year 1936 
equaled 70 percent of the Indian crop and over 30 percent of the United 
States harveste 


Production of Chinese 


Chinese cotton from 1920 to date shows 

slight variation from year to year, as 

countries. This relative stability in 
for vy the fact that, if a cotton field 


The yield per acre of 
no definite trend and only a 
compared with yields of most 
yields is partislly accounted 


gets a poor start in the spring, the farmer usually puts in a catch 


5e5 million 


Last year 
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crop in place of the cotton; whereas, if a crop gets a fairly good 
start, the summer weather is generally favorable for producing ait least 
an average harveste Furthermore, the Chinese farmer seldom exper 


i- 
ences disastrous diseases or insect infestation, at least not on as 
large a scale as in some countries. 3/ 


Table 2. Chinese cotton acreage and production, by Provinces, 
1936 


me ee Cs | ee ears 


Province ' Acreage Production : Province Acreage : Production 

; 1,000: 3,000 : $ 1,000 : 1,000 

; gcres ; bales ;  geres : bales 
Hopelesseosse : 1,584 | 687  ‘Anhweiecseece: 213 : 140 
Shantungesses. | 928 : ABA iKionssieccece: 34 11 
ee ee 315 | 134 huvetecccscce: 1,349 | 722 
HoMeMeccsecse | GR : PD FE Rees eeen: 112 : 70 
Shensieesssee | 6465: DEA FO thercececcce: 592 |: 155 
Kianzsu..e.e5 3} 1,572 | 656: 7 ~ 
Chekiongescese : 261 : 221 : Totalecsess: 8,534 3,914 


eee 


China Cotton Statistics Association. These estimetes differ slightly 
from those in tadle 1, which sre from a cdirferent source. 


ae «74 a ~ $ Ant wne n 7 + e ¢ . 
The yield per acre in Chine, as a result of intensive culture, 
-~ Ws oy + c 5 + Tk, < ~ +, y MV, - eo 4. . ¢ - 
averages hizher tian in the United States. The mature cotton plants are 


smaller in size tnan taose in this country, but they are planted much 
closer together and, in ad*tition, the cron is picked every few days, with 
the result that there is little loss in harvesting. 


China has two rather distinct cotton-vroiucing regions - the 
Yangtze Valley and North Ghina. In adtitior, tiere ere small producing 
districts between these tir min regions and also a number of districts 
growing a small amount of coricn sealtered over other narts of Chinae 
See figure 2e In the tim evriicipal protucins regions, 
tors affecting cotton pruivciz1oa, sucn es climat., seils, and cropping 
systems, are matcrially citferente Weathor conditions that ere favor= 
adle in one region are often unfavorable in the otnaer In the Yanstze 
Valley, cotton and a second crop are regularly proiuced on the same 
land each yeare In North China, when cotton is grown, only one crop 
is raised per yeare The recent expansion in cotton acreage has taken 
place largely in the North China region. 


the b2sic face 


3/ Many observations in this article are based on field investigations 
mace by the writer from 1921 to 1936, while stationed at Shanghai. 
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The Yangtze Valley, which is in atout the same latitude as 
southern Georgia, has been an important cotton-producins resion for a 
long timee Two decades 2g0, this region furnisned a larse supply of 
commercial cotton. Of the & cotton-spinning mills in operetion in 
China at that time, all but two were located in the Yanstze Valle;. 

The most intensive cotton-zrowing area is fomd along the 
Yanetze River in the Nantuneschow district of Kienssu Province. ‘Th 
Province has for many years teon the leading producer of cotton. 
Cotton growing is also fairly extensive or the —- bank of the 
Yanztze River and surroundine the city of Shanshai. 


tie 


Tae second mest important cctton-» ine area in the Yanrtze 


Valley is west and northwest of Hankow in eg onaitn Province. 


In Chekiane Province, slonz the south bank of Hangchow Bay, is 
nall area where production is intensive. Cotton nroduced in this 

Ss on matures earlier than elsemere in Chine and usunzlly reaches the 
Shanghai merket about the first of Septexber. 


A few cotton-producing districts are located in Anhwei, Kisnssi, 
Eunen, end Szechwan Provinces, but th sections supply only as 
part of the commercial staple consumed in the modern spinnins millse A 
arked exoansion in cotton acreeze has taken place in recent year 
northern Hunan. 


The North Canina cotton rezicn is in about the same latitude as 
North Cerolina and the southern half of Virginie. Productior in this 
retion is heavily concentrated in the Yellow River Velley. The heaviest 
procucinz area is in southern Yopei, newwaGas’ Shentuns, end northern 
Honan Provincese Another — ~tton-growins area _ the Yellow 
River Valley is in northwest Honan, soutnern Shansi, «and stern Snrensie 
Cnina's Lonzest staple comes from ‘this area, and during the gente few years 


; 
“A 
idzredle expansion in acreaze has taken nlace in Shensi Province 


Thr cr Si et rey 
a) nese two cist} 
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ixparscion has consisted Largely of 
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Manchuria 
Some consideration’ should be siven to Mancntria because of tne 
recent efforts to increase production in this 2rea.e. Climate, soii, and 
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cropping conditions are somewhat differant from those in North Chine. 
The soil is uore fertile, the growing sesson shorter, and rainfeli | 
somewhat more certain than in North Chine. In generznl, only one crop is 
grown in Manchuria per yeer. Manchurie hes been growing netive types of . 
cotton for many years and producing approximately 40,000 to 50,000 bales 
each year. As 2 result of a greet deal of effort by the new government 
in Manchuria to increzse production and improve the staple, the cotton 

Oop has teen increesed to approximately 90,000 bales. Government offi- 
cizls plan to increese production within 15 years to epproximately 
400,000 bales. Private concerns, however, heve lost interest in Menchuria 
as . supplier of row cotton because production has increased so slowly, ) 
despite the heevy investments slireedy made. 


Povsical Factors Affecting Production 


As far as physical factors, such as reinfall, temperature, end soil, 
are concerned, Chine appesrs to be well adapted to cotton production. 
Most of the sections in the Yangtze Valley region «re suitable for cotton 
growing, end in North Chira the tempereture and soil are fairly well 
edapted, elthough reinf2il is somewhat uncertain. 


Much of the total eree in Chine is mounteinous, dut practically 
all of the cotton is produced at an oltitude or less than 500 feet. The 
only exceptions are smell acreages in South Chine, Yunnan Province, and 
pert of the acreeze in Szecawen Province. In some sections of the 
Yangtze Valley end in North Chine, cotton is grown on low ends, which 
ere usuelly flooded in yeers of excessive rainfall. 


The 2ncunt of reinfall in the Yenzstze V2iley corresponds with that 
of the eastern Cotton Belt of the United States. The annual anount aver 
eges 45 to 50 inches end is weit distributed sezesonaily for cotton pro- 


duction. While tho averzze annuel distribution avpears nearly ideal, 
the year to year distribution is irresuler. 


Excessive rainfeli and droughts frequently damage the cotton crop 
in scme of the important erees in the Yangtze Veliey regicn. Too much 
rainfa’l damages the croos on the low-iying fieids where poor drainage 
exists. On the other hand, a dry period exceeding 2 or 3 weeks during 
the swamer months seriously injures the cotton plants, as the temperature 
is usually high end tne moisture is not retained so lonz as in some 
countries because of the lack of organic matter in the soil. In sev- 
eral sections, however, farmers irrigete their fislids by pumping water 
from streams or canals when reinf2il is deficient. In the Yangtze 
delta, typhoons (severe winds and reinstorms) occur in some years and 
cause considerable damage to the cotton crop. 


es ae lt toa ad 


vT- er m 8 on _ = 
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Table 3. Rainfall in cotton regions of China 4 
ae __Yangize Valley North China 
Vonth Shanghai / dankow lientsin: Taming - Shanchow 


: Sdeyear : 44-year . S5-year ; l?-year | 6-year 


avercgze  ; avernge | average : average |: averne 


‘ Inches : Inches.‘ Inches : Inches . Tomine 

FRAO cies thé.” 2.0 1.8 : 0.2 =: ie. 0.2 
February....+..? 2.4 1.9 O.1 cf 0.1 
- ER Pare ee 3.4 3.8 oe 0.5 0.6 
ABELL. .ccccesies “y BF | 6.0 0.7 : 5 : 0.8 
Nav Aye ost OSH OW 0 oe : 3.5 6.5 : ep | 0.8 Oe 
JUNC cc eccccsesce 7.4 ; 2 6 2.5 2.4 : 2.8, 
rs kesceaes 5.9 ae 6.9 } 5.2 hy Mamas 
pT, SOs. 5.7 3.8 5.2 16 4.0 
September.......: 4.7 2.5 1.9 : 3.1 2.6 
Ccccginet “O8- 3: @2 -: . 0.5 . 
November....ce.ee : 2.9 : ¢ 1S 0 4 0.4 om 
December...-.ceee : Ze0 z : ae Lg oF | O.2 O.2 

BOREL ++eceasd | 46.4 £9 .5 Oe | 19.9 18.3 
Highesty.«ccccsse: 62.5 82.9 $1.3 34.1 26.5 
LOWEST. cecccces a7.9 22.8 10.0 2.9 78 
Chapman, B. Burgoyne, The Climatic Regions of China, University of 
Nanking, Bulletin No. 3, 1933. 


In tne North China cctton region, the annuel rainfall amounts to 
about 2 inches as compared with about 30 inches tor central Texas. Al- 
though the anmal precipitation is low, the average distribution is 
quite well suited for cotton growing, ORR Hs 70 percent occurring 
during June, July, and August. While the average anmal distribution 
is satisfactory, the year to year uncertainty in this region is a very 
important factor in Pe the cotton acreage in any particular 
year. Most arens of North China are subject to the possibility of in- 
sufficient moisture in April and May, and often the summer rains do not 
come until the middle of July. Under such conditions, cotton acreye is 
materially reduced. Such a reduction occurred in 1935, when the inten- 
tions to plant pointed to an acrenze nbove that a the preceding yenr but, 


as a result of the dry weather during May and Jun the actunl acreoge was 


substantially lower. On the other hand, July ane | ide 3%$ rains nre some- 


times excessive and result in floods, which demaze the crop in some locali- 


ties. 


Vell irrigation, which was promoted by the China International 
Famine Relief Commission about 16 years azo, has becone quite common in 
many districts in Hopei and has developed to some extent in other 
Provinces in North China. A farmer having a good well is usually able 
to obtain a satisfactory cotton crop each year. Ina few districts 
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epproximatel:; 50 percent of the farmers have wells, but in @ zreat many 
sections only 2 few wells have been dug. weny farmers in North Chine 
leck sufficient capital for disging a well, tne averaze cost of which is 


t 
estimated to be eround $50. 


Texperature in tho Yang’ ze Valley and North Chine regions is 
emply wera, and the srowing season is sufficiently long in nost sections 


? 
to insure suitavle cotton Hiren peg In all sections of China the 
cotton plants, in generel, cease growing end dry up during the last half 
Of Seotember;, veriatle waaithor heving but Littie ctfect. 


Tavle 4, Tompereture in cotton res sions 
(Fonrenhe it) 
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Chapman, B. Burgoyne, The Climatic Regions of China, University of 
Nenking, Bulletin No. 6, 1933. 


The tompereture in the Yanetze Valley is very similar to that in 
southern Georgia though the spring months are slizhtly cooler. In 
central China, however, summer months are somewhet warmer anc winters 
are colder in comparison with seasons in the seme letitude in the United 
States. The averase period free from frost in the Yangtze Valley is 
over 250 days, or slizhtly lon-er than in southern Georgia... 


In North China, the temperature in the spring months is similar 
to thet of North Carolina and Virginie. The summer months in North 
Chine, esvoecielly inlend from the coast, are warmer and the winters 
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colder in comparison with these States, Contrary to general opinion, the 
season free from frost in North Chine is not too short for cotton pro- 
duction. It averages about 225 days, or nearly the same as in North 
Carolina @nd Virginia. It is true that the lack of sufficient moisture 
in the early summer months often retards the growth of the cotton plants. 
Furthermore, imported American cotton seed, before becoming acclimatized, 
often fails to ripen, 


Chinese cotton is produced on soils largely of alluvial deposits, 
which have 2 good mechanical texture but are low in fertility and 
Organic matter. In both of the major producing regions, the crop is 
grown on what is considered good farm land. The production of most of 
the cotton on alluvial soils is further evidence that the crop is raised 
largely at a low altitude. 


In the Yengtze Valley, the soils are principally of a gray al- 
luvial type, especially tnose west of Hankow and near Shanghai. In the 
Yangtze delta along the seacoast are saline elluvisl deposits where the 
heavy cotton-producing section of Nantungchow is located. This type of 
soil is found also in the cotton district on the south bank of Hangchow 
Bay in Chekiang Province. Most soils in the cotton sections of the 


Yangtze are acid. 


The principal soil of the North China cotton-producing region 
is a brown calcareous elluviel deposit found in centrel and southern 
Hopei, northern end western Shantung, end northern Honen, This type 
of soil has been washed down by the Yellow River from tne loess deposits 
of the west. In northwest Honan, Shansi, end Shensi Provinces, cotton 
is grown on a chestnut loess soil. The loess deposits are fairly deep, 
with the result that most of the cotton produced in this section is 
grown on land with a slight elevation. In the Tientsin area, most of 
the cotton is produced on a saline alluvial type of soil. 


Cultural practices 


Cotton plenting and hervesting in the two major producing regions 
Occur at approximately the same dates. Planting is usually begun about 
the first of Mey, elthough wet weather in some localities in the Yangtze 


-Valley and the lack of moisture in North Chine mey make later planting 


necessarye It is possible to plent cotton up to the end of May. If 
moisture conditions are not suitable by that time, some other crop is 
eventually planted. 


In many sections of the Yangtze Valley cotton seed is commonly 
broadcast in the wheat or barley crop. When the grain crop is harvested 
the last of May or the first of June, the young cotton plants are from 
1 to 3 inches high. In North Chine, the cotton fields 2re spring-plowed 
end harrowed and the seed is planted by hand in rows. The principal 
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pees are also grown extensively during the winter season. Rice is con- 
sidered the most profitable crop. Some farmors, however, reise cotton 
or beans, since rice is more expensive to produce in that it requires 
mich greater amounts of labor and fertilizer. 


In North China, ebout 50 percent of the land is in winter wheat 
each year. The other half is fallowed during the winter and in the spring 
such crovs es keoliang (grain sorghum), millet, and cotton are planted. 
Kaoliang and millet are harvested in time for seeding winter wheat, out 
in this region cotton requires the entire season. Summer crops, such as 
soybeans, millet, peanuts, sweet potetoes, 2nd corn, are planted after the 
winter wheat is hervested. Cotton, in some sections, is grown on the 
same lend each year, but it is more common ine & or 3Seyear rotation. 


The amount of cotton planted each year depends not only on climatic 
conditions but also, to a certain extent, on the price of cotton in com 
parison with other crops. When food prices are high in relation to cotton, 
or vice versa, it is believed the Chinese farmer makes 2 shift in the 
crops planted. Available information giving acreages of various crops from 
year to year is not sufficient to judge the extent of the shifts in plant- 
ings ceused by changes in ferm-price relationships. Agricultyral prices 
at Shanghai, according to table 5, indicate that in the eutumns of 1935 and 
1936, raw-cotton prices were more favorable than those = rice and peanuts, 
compared with prices of previcus yezrs. Whether there was a decrease in 
the acreage of rice and peanuts the following ysar is not phot but esti- 
mates of cotton acreags for Chine show large increases in 1936 and 1937. 


Table 5. Agricultural prices eat Shanghai, 
1930-1936 


; Chinese dollers 
per 100 pounds 


United States dollars 
per 100 pounds 


anes Rew, Rice } SCy- ; Pea : Rew: o5,, : Soy~ : Pea-~ 
‘_ cotton: i beans : nuts : cotton — : beens : mts 
November : : ; ‘ 
1930.....: 36.19 ; 8.50 : 4.54: 7.86: 10.09: 2.37: 1.27: 2.19 
1931....0: 36.19 : 7.13 : 3.41: 7.82: 8.99: 1.77; 0.85; 1.94 
1932.....: 33,17: 5.12; 4.41 :° 5.61: 6.99: 1.08: 0.93.; 1.18 
1933----0: 24.34: 4.56: 2.98: 4.43: 7.94: 1.49; 0.97: 1.44 
1934-----; 31.75 : 7.51: 4.72: 4,08: 10,64; 2.52; 1.58; 1.37 
1935..... : 33.57: 6.70: 5.08 ; 5.62; 9.90; 1.98: 3.50: 1.66 
1936..... | $9.01 : 5.66 ° 4.99 ' 5.90: 11.51: 1,67 ' 1.47: 1.74 


Shanghai office, Bureeu of Agricultural Economics, and Shanghei Monthly 
Prices end Price Indices, 


In spite of good prices for cash crops such as cotton, the Chinese 
farmer's first goal is to produce sufficient food for himself and his 
family. Most farmers cerry only ea small reserve supply and have but little 
cash with which to purchase food in years of poor crops. With ‘inadequate 
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transport ation facilities, food prices. are. aliviays yory, high in years of 
crop failure. In the North China region, eharetove ,, wne ere crop produc- 
tion is somewhat uncertain, the average farmer grows a variety of crops 
and does not put in so large:a cotton acreage as he probably would if he 
lived in an area with a more dependable climate. If ample food supplies 
Were assured, the Chinesc farmer would. undouodtedly ve willing to grow 
proportionately more cotton. é 7 


An attractive price, neverthcless,. induces farmers to plant cotton. | 
The price of Chinese cotton is, of course, affected by supply and demand 
conditions in China. Since corparatively small quantities of cotton are 
exported at tne present time, the demand is deteimined lareely by the ac- 
tivities of tne modern g pengctcty mills in China. This demand, in. turn, 
depends upon the maricet for yarn, which is affected materialky by economic 
conditions in the country, such as favorable crops, level of farm prices, | 

nd stability of the Goverrment. | -" 


In general, however. ert: ces of Chinese cotton follow the trend of 
world prices. Prices of fore’gn growths at ‘Shangiat are affected by 


Chanses in impcrt duties and flue tuations in foreign exchange. For ex- 
anple, when Indian and United States currencies were devalued, : prices of 
foreign cotton became cheaper:in 6 currency. In 1935, when Chinese 


currency was devalued, vrices of foreign cotton becume proportionately 
higher at Shanghai. 


The Chinese Government, by raising the import duty on raw cotton 
from 42 cents per 100 pounds 4/ in 1929 to $1.72 in 1934, increased the 
cost of foreign cotton in Chine and thereby raised the price of domestic 
staple. Turing recent yesrs, the price of Chinese cotton has followed 


, Ve 
rather closciy the price of Indian Akola at Shanghai, witn the Chinese 
staplo usually remaininz a below the price of Indian. When prices 
of Indian Azola at Shangh-i became chenper, cotton mills begin to buy 


Indian staple. 


Marketing Methods and ‘arket Centers 


China requires a great deal more labor 


Marketing of cotton in | a 
than in the United States, and methods ave relatively inefficient. Most 
of the ginning is done in the home during the fall and winter when there 
is little demand ror fam labor, by means of a spike gin operated by the 
foot.* Only in remote places is the sced scparated from the lint by 
hand. Near some of the cotton centers, farmers scll tneir seed cotton | 


to a central gin. The majority sell their finned cotton to a local 
buyer, who, in turn, sclls to a visiting middleman to ship to a concen- 
tration point or to a central markot. Cvoperative marketing has been 
undertaken by farmers in a few districts during the past few ycars. 


v 


4/ This includes import. duty, ustoms surtax, flood-relicf surtax, and 
conservancy feces. 


| 
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Figure 3.=— HOEING SMALL 
COTTON PLANTS JUST AFTER 
WHEAT HARVEST IN THE 
NANTUNGCHOW DISTRICT 
NEAR SHANGHAt. COTTON 
SEED WAS SOWN IN THE 
WHEAT FIELD ABOUT A 
MONTH BEFORE HARVEST. 


FiGuRE 4.=< 

HOME SPINNING 

1S COMMONLY 
PRACTICED IN 
SOME SECTIONS 

OF THE 4NTERIOR. 


FicgurRe 5.- 
MARKETING 
COTTON IN 
NORTH CHINA 
WHERE RAIL= 
WAYS AND 
WATERWAYS DO 
NOT EXIST. 
NOTE THE 
NATIVE BALES. 
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FiGuRE 7.—- YANGTZE VALLEY 
COTTON IN NATIVE BALES 
ARRIVING AT SHANGHAI. 


FiGuRE 8.=— SHENS! 
READY FOR SHIPMENT TO 
CHENGCHOW, A MARKET 
CENTER. 


FiGuRE 6.= NORTH 
CHINA COTTON 
ARRIVING AT 
TItENTSIN, A MAR- 
KETING CENTER. 


COTTON 
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After the cotton is gitned, it is tied we by 2 home-made press in- 
to a native bale varying in weight from 100 to 150 pounds. If the cotton 
is consumed in a nearoy locality, it is sold to the mills in the native 
bales. Cotton produced in distant sections is brought to central marketing 
points, where it is usually resold, taken to modern presses for putting 


into bales of 300 to 400 pounds, and then shipped to the consuming centers. 


There are five principal cotton-marketing centers in China; namely, 
Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Tsinan, and Chengchow. At each center are 
several cotton dealers, who heave large warenouses for storing cotton. 

Most of these dealers are financed by the leading Chinese banks. 


Shenghei, which is the largest market, receives cotton from all 
perts of Chine. Fifty-two percent of the country's cotton spindles are 
located there. Prices paid at Shanghai usually determine prices paid 
at other centers. 


Henkow is the merket for cotton produced in the uvper Yangtze Valley 
and receives 2a small amount by reilroed from Honen and Shensi Provinces 
in the North China region. Hankow, having only six cotton mills, has a 
considerable excess of raw cotton. Several modern press packing plants 
located there re—press the surplus end ship it to Shanghai. 


Chengchow, located at the junction of the east-west end north-south 
railways in Honen Province, is an importent cotton center. A large ver- 
centage of the cotton grown in western Honan and Shensi Provinces is sold 
at Chengcnow, where it is re-pressed before shipment to Snangnai, Hankow, 
or Tsingtao. Markets like Chengchow receive hourly radio cotton quota 
tions from the Shanghai Cotton Exchange. 


Tsinan, in Shantung Province, also located at a railroad junction, 
is a market for cotton produced in the western pert of the Province. 
While there are three cotton-spinninzg mills at Tsinen, considerable quan-~ 
tities of raw cotton are shipped to Tsingtao and some to Shenghai. 


Tientsin has long been a cotton merket, receiving cotton froin most 
of the districts of Hopei, some from northwest Shantung, nortnern Honen, 
end Shensi Provinces. Tientsin has for many yeers exported 2 tyve of 
cotton oroduced in Hopei 2nd desired in foreign merkets. 


The cost of marketing cotton is high beceuse of the many middlemen 


and the lack of adequate transportetion facilities. This is especially 
true of cotton produced inland from reilroads and waterways. 


Quality of Cotton Has Improved 


Chinese cotton has long been known for its snort staple and poor 
spinning qualities. There are, however, many degrees of quality and 
lengths of staple grown in China, although there is no reliable information 
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After the cotton is gitned, it is tied w by 2 home-made press in- 
to a native bele varying in weight from 100 to 1590 pounds. If the cotton 
is consumed in a nearoy locality, it is sold to the mills in the native 
bales. Cotton produced in distant sections is brought to central marketing 
points, where it is usually resold, taken to modern presses for putting 
into bales of 300 to 400 pounds, and then shipped to the consuming centers. 


There are five principal cotton-marketing centers in Chine; namely, 
Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Tsinan, and Chengchow. At each center are 
several cotton dealers, who heave large warenouses for storing cotton. 
fost of these dealers are financed by the leading Chinese banks. 


Shenghei, which is the largest market, receives cotton from all 
perts of Chine. Fifty-two percent of the country's cotton spindles are 
located there. Prices paid at Shanghai usually determine prices paid 
at other centers. 


Henkow is the merket for cotton produced in the uvper Yangtze Valley 
and receives a small amount by railroed from Honen and Shensi Provinces 
in the North China region. Hankow, having only six cotton mills, has a 
considerable excess of raw cotton. Several modern press packing plants 
loceted there re-press the surplus end ship it to Shenghei. 


Chengchow, located et the junction of the east-west end north-south 
railways in Honen Province, is an importent cotton center. A large ver- 
centage of tne cotton grown in western Honan and Shensi Provinces is sold 
at Chengcnow, where it is re-pressed before shipment to Snangnai, Hankow, 
or Tsingtao. Markets like Chengchow receive hourly redio cotton quota 
tions from the Shanghai Cotton Exchange. 


Tsinan, in Shantung Province, also located at a railroad junction, 
is a market for cotton produced in the western pert of the Province. 
Wnile there are three cotton-spinninz mills at Tsinen, considerable quan-~ 
tities of raw cotton are shipped to Tsingtao and some to Shenghai. 


Tientsin has long been a cotton merkct, receiving cotton from most 
of the districts of Hopei, some from nortnwest Shantung, northern Honan, 
end Shensi Provinces. Tientsin has for many yeers exported ea tyve of 
cotton oroduced in Hopei and desired in foreign markets. 


The cost of marketing cotton is high beceuse of the many middlemen 


and the lack of adequate transportetion facilities. This is especially 
true of cotton produced inland from reilroads and waterweys. 


quality of Cotton Has Improved 


Chinese cotton has long been Known for its snort staple and poor 
spinning qualities. There are, however, meny degrees of quelity and 
lengtns of staple grown in China, although there is no reliable information 
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as to the quantities of the various srades produced. Staple produced from 
Chinese seed that has been native to the country for a long period is 

short in length, and until recent years, little cffort has been made to in- 
prove Chinese cotton. In the last few years,-considcrable work has been 
done to improve the staple, and during 1937 cotton produced in China was 
used almost entirely for spinning yarn up to 40 count. <A few years ago, 
most of it was suitable only for spiming yarn of 16 count and below. 


In-stavle length, the bulk of native cotton produced is from 1/2 to 
3/4 inch. The best native cotton produced in the Yangtze Valley is in 
the Nantun:chow area and avernges about 3/4 inch in length. The native 
staple of the Eankow area averages about 5/8 inch. Most of the native 
cotton grown in North China has been short in staple and of poor quality. 


A type known as rough cotton has been produced in Hopei Province 
for many years in fairly large quantities. A small volume of rough cot- 


ton also has been produced in northeastern Hupeh Province. This type, 
about 1/2 inch in length, is wiry in character and has not been used to 
any extent by modern power spinning mills, except possibly for 10- to 
1l2-count yarn. It has, however, been in demand in foreign countries for 
padding and for mixing with wool. At times it has commanded higher prices 
than improved Amcrican cotton in some of the world markets. The yield 
per acre of this: type, however, is relatively low, and production has 
declined rather rapidly in recent years as farmers have snifted to im- 
proved varictics. 


An improved staple has been grown for several years in northwest 
Honan and Shensi Provinces, which has been called Germ:.n cotton. This 
cotton is vrom American sced introduced by German missionaries some 20 or 30 
years ago. Although the seed has degenerated, cotton produced in this area 


ls considered one of the best staples in China and is known as Lingpao. 


Table 6. Samples of Chinese cotton classified by the Cotton Division 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Classification according 


tton-producing di j S neth : : 
Cotton-producing district : taple length i: haehee akanhalin 
Inches ; 
1. Lingpao, Honan..........: 15/16 to 1-1/16 : Middling Spotted 
A ; ; Strict Middling Spotted 
2. Shantung,American seed.. : 7/8 ‘ Good Middling Spotted 
Ke Shensi. eee eee eeee eee tenes 3/4 . Strict Middling Svot ted 
4. Tientsin ty TOUENe eee ee cece’ 1/2 1 
Oo. Tientsin» American seed..: 7/8 " 
6. Nantungchow, Kiangsu.... : 3/4 : Good Middling Spotted 
+ ShanGhale.sereseccoceres 5/8 ; Middling Spotted 
8. Hankow.. cece eoeeeeeteceee, 1/2 to 5/8 ' Strict Middling Spotted 
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Chinese agricultural experiment stations have for several years 
been growing American and improved Chinese cotton varieties and in the 
past few years have supplied farmers with increasing quantities or in- 
proved cotton seed. In North China, more extensive work has been done 
than in the Yangtze Valley. In several districts of Shantung Province, 
near Tientsin, and in central Hopei Province, the use-of improved seed has 
resulted in a marked increase’ in production of staple 3/4 to 1 inch in 
length. Also in Shensi Province, the Government has been active in dis- 
tributing improved cotton seed. The improvement work has been more 
noticeable in North China as a result of the expansion in acreage and 
the shift from the rough type to the improved staple production. 


“Table 7. Tentative Chinese cotton classes 


Classification E: Description : Staple length 
1. Long staple "All varieties possessing soft, fluffy,:1 inch or more 
American seed ‘brilliant, silky appearance. 
2. American ‘-All varieties of improved staple: 3/4 to 1 inch 


short staple 
3. Chinese 

black sced 
4. Chinese 


Native types of black sced, fine 5/8 inch 
fibre, of creamy color. ; 
Native types of white seed slightly 5/8 to 15/16 inch 


white seed ‘silky in appearance. 
5. Coarse fibre ‘Native type, slightly rough character,: 1/2 to 3/4 inch 
‘and white color. 
6. Extra-coarse - Rough, harsh quality, dull white in. 1/2 inch 
fibre ‘color. 


Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, November 1934. Standards established 
by the Shanghai Bureau of Testing and Inspection. 


Improved cotton seed has also been distrituted to farmers in the 
Yangtze region, but to a lesser extent than in the north. Some improvement 
work has taken place in practically every cotton-producing Province in the 
Yangtze, the largest amount probably in Hupeh Province. 


No statistics are available that indicate the amount of improved 
cotton being produced. In the Yangtze Valley there is a considerable quan- 
tity of opproximately 3/4-inch staple being produced, but that above 7/8 
inch in length is still quite limited. In North China, improved cotton 
with a staple length of 3/4 inch or longer is now veing produced in sever- 
al districts of Shantung and Hopei Provinces and in western Honan, but 
the anmal quantity probably does not cxcced 400,000 bales. The improved 
seed that has been distributed in recent years may, however, result in 
larger production of improved-quality cotton during the next few years, 
both in North China and in the Yangtze region. 
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Table 8. Stapl- lengths of Chinese cotton marketed at Shanghai a/ 
ad Percentage -« : Percentage 
Staole length : of that Staple length ; of total 

Inches Percent Inehes : Percent 
Under 3/4 0.8 29 /32 7.6 
3/4 16.5 : 15/16 : 7.1 
25/32 : 29.2 , 31/32 : 2.4 
13/16 20.2 1 or more 2.4 
27/32 ; 5.7 
7/8 8.1 Total ‘ 100.0 
Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, Yovember 1934. 
a/ Based on tests made by the Shanghai Testing and Insnection Bureau 
from about 100,000 bales from the 1933 crop. Trese re«:1ts were ootaincd 


by laboratory measurements and probably avcraged ‘alightiy higher than if 
determined b: commercial practicc. 


mestic Consumption of Raw Cotton Increasing 


The increased consumption of Chinese cotton and “he decreased con- 
sumption of foreign cotton, kiventie and indirect*77, in China during th 


ars are more pronounced than the increased production. An 
examination of these trcids brings out striking results in the loss of 
the market for American and other foreign growths. In 1921, modern spin- 
ning mills in China used about 1,000,000 bales of native staple, or 74 
percent of the total consumed. During the same year, Cina imported 
470,000 bales of raw cotton and, in addition, imported piece goods and 
yarn made from American and Indian growths approximately cqual to 982,000 
bales of raw cotton. In 1936, the spinning mills in China used 2,372,000 
bales of Chinese staple, or $2 percent of the totnl consumption. China's 
imports of raw cotton in 1936 fcll to 188,000 bales, and imports of cot- 
ton piece goods and yarn declined to an equivalent cf approximatcly 
44,000 dales of raw cotton. Thus the combined imports of foreign cotton 
and cotton textiles was equivalent to 1,452,000 bales in 1921 compared 
with only 232,000 bales in 1936. 5/ 


past 18 year 


A large volume of Chinese cotton is still used for home consump- 
tion in China. In the remote places, spinning is still a home industry. 
A°consideradle quantity of raw cotton is used for padded garments and 
padded blankets. The total quantity used in home consumption has been 
roughly cstimated at 800,000 to 1,000,000 bales anmally. Since much 
of this cotton does not enter commercial channels, it is impossible to 
arrive at an accurate production figure. 


5/ An article dealing with the development of the cotton-textile industry 
in China and its effects on the markct for American cotton is in preparation. 
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Cottonseed is largely consumed within the country. In most of the 
heavier producing districts the oil is crushed from the seed. The oil is 
used largely for cooking purposes and the cake for fertilizer and, toa 
small extent, for feeding livestock. China for a-momber of years has an- 
nually exported from 60,000 to 150,000 short tons of cottonseed, the bulk 
of which goes to Japan. During the past 3 years, China has also exported 
small quantities of cottonsced oil. 


Impor sort Cotton Trade 


From 1920 to 1936, China was a net importer of raw cotton. In- 
creased demand was created for suitable spinning cotton at the close of 
the WorliVar by the construction of a large mamber of power spinning 
mills... During the period 1920 to 1936, the spinning mills more than 
doubled their oitput of varn. This, in turn, required a much larger quan- 
tity of desirable raw cotton and made it necessary to import from India 
and the United States. The large rav-cotton imports in 1931 and 1932 
were attributed to the low prices of foreign staple and the short Chinese 
crop of 1931. China was the fourth best customer of tho United States 
for rav cotton during 1931-32, taking 12 percent of our exports. 


Tnble 9. Chinese imports of raw cotton, average 1916-1920 to 
1931-1935, anmal 1931-1937 _ 
i United : British : Japan ; 
2 : States {India | +i ss MER 
: Bales ; Bales : Bales : Bales. : Bales 
Average } | 
1916-1920...3:.<: 7,535 ° 50,667: 3,034 11,589 102,823 
1920-1925... .. 000! 55,653: 289,466 105, 426 8,715 459,260 
926-1930......¢: 216,218: 365,958: 150,861 7,98 739 ,0.24 
1931-1935.......: 466,958: 229,095: 19,672 2,642 738,367 
Anmisl ; ig i wc = 
AOSL i ceccieesces: «737,924: . 905,183: 68,917: 15,€74 1,207,693 
GS2..eccseceecee: 865,370: 126,535: 24,807 : 20,614 1,037,526 
WSS.sccccvecsees: © 365,013: . 182,336: 3,532: (15,663 556,553 
LOSE cvcecscccees.. 269,232: . 233,201: 727 | 33,85 537,015 
i ee ae a 370 : 27,209 253,050 
eee 43,422 : 94,825: 0: 49,417 187,670 
= = 8 eegeeng ph Gr a EE a. 31, £04 70.65) 


Compiled from The Maritime Customs, Foreign Trade of China. 
a/ Reexports, principnily of United States and Indian cotton. 
o/ Preliminary. 


The Chinese cotton crop, which began to increase in 1932, has deen 
ufficiently large during the past 2 years to reduce the demand for for- 
eign growths to an insignificant amount. At the present time, only small 
Quantities of American and Egyptian cotton are needed in China for spin- 

ning yarns above 40 count. Small quantities of Indian cotton also are 
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imported, generally when prices of equal grade at Shanghai are below 
Chinese staple. As long as the present import duty remains in effect, 
however, imports of foreign staple into China will probably contime to 
be small. except in years of short Chinese crops 


China has been an exporter of raw cotton for many years; prior to 
1920, exports had exceeded the volume cof imports for more than three dec- 
ades. The bulk of cotton exported during these. many years was primarily 
of the rough type produced in-North China and shipped from Ticntsin. 
The principal market for this type was Japan, with small quantitics ex- 
ported to the United States ani to Furope. The decline in exports re- 
flects the decrease in production of rough cotton. Exports renched 
their peak in 1927, amounting to 403,000 bales, and by 1934 had fallen 
to only 96,600 Dales. Since 1955, there has botn a graduel increase in 
exports. While the Sapeonts of rouzh cotton to.the United States have 
increased recently, there has been an increase in staple suitable for 
spinning exported to Japan File both the Yangtze Valley and North China. 


Table 10. Chinese exports of raw cotton, average 1916-1920 to 
1931-1935, anmial 1931-1937 
Period Japan {United < gerang Unites: chosen : Others: Total 
; states - * Kingdon ; a 
‘Bales : Bales Bales: Bales ‘Bales : Bales: Bales 
Average . ; 
1916-1920......: 201,892 31,469: 58 6,206: 1,235: 5,938:246,79 
1921-1925......: 195,794 31,949: 4,622 2,64 1,711: 3,557:240,274 
1926-1930......: 265,785 37,627 8,736 1,221: 2,775: 4,308 :290,45 
1931-1935... ....' 142,113: iat: 6, 733 538: 2,400: 6,764:169,802 
1931.....eeee+8 194,170: 19,06 1,179 98: 2,684: 3,128:220,52 
W9S8.0 i. seeccce UEV.0O8E 30.78R “6:07 540: 2,581: 7,230:185,011 
1953.ses-eeee06 153,116 37,057 2,074 419: 2,328: 6,856:201,850 
1934.......+008 76,881 10,28% °2,555 209: 2,340: 4,012: 96,582 
LIAS, e.essccere 99,942 11,538 20,684 401! 2,066: 11,217:145, 245 
3956 ..4sccceces 120,00% 33,008 .°6i01% 542: 5,582: 3,129:169,923 
nis 108.074: MIA Any : A: 4:17 


Compiled from The 


a/ Preliminary. 


Factors Causing Recent Expansion in Production 


Naritime 


Customs 


Foreign Trade of China. 


As a result of all the work that has been 


crease cotton production during the past 4 years 
practically self-sufficient - both as to quantity and as to quality of 
raw cotton. 


done to improve and in- 


China has now become 


The increase of approximately 3 million acres in cotton during 
the period 1932 to 1937 has been accomplished largely through a shift 
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from other crops, as probably less than 5 percent of the increase has 
been on new land. An increase of 3 million acres planted to cotton 

would not appear large in the United States, but in China this amount of 
land diverted from food-producing crceps moans a decrease in the food sup- 
oly at least equivalent to that required for 7 million people. During 
recent years, China has not increased imports of food but since 19% has 
considerably reduced imports of wheat, wheat flour, and rice. Just what 
crops cotton has replaced is not definitely known, but it appears that 
they include ksoliang, soybeans, and, in some districts, peanuts. Three 
explanations have been offered for the adequacy of food supplics during 
the period of expanding cotton acreage: first, improved transportation 
has facilitated a freer movement of food crops from surplus areas; second, 
relatively peaceful conditions have prevailed in almost all sections of 
the country; and, third, favorable prices for farm products have stimulated 
more intensive cultivation. | 


It has been pointed out that cotton production has increased to the 
point where China no longer finds it necessary to cOnsume annually more 
than a million bales of foreigm cotton but is now growing a supply ample 
for domestic requirements at the present level of consumption. In order 
to have a basis for evaluating future possibilities, it is necessary to 
consider how this increased production has been brought about. 


Encouragement by domestic agencies 


Chinese cotton farmers have received encouragement, not only from 
their own Government and private agencies, but from foreigm interests as 
well. 


The most important single factor has probably been the raising of 
import duties on yarn, piece goods, and raw cotton by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Between 1919 and 19%, the import duty on yarn was increased six 
different times. The import duties on piece goods were raised five times 
between 1929 and 19%, a total increase of 370 percent in less than 6 
years. These large duty increases resulted in a tremendous reduction in 
the quantity of yarn and piece goods imported. During this period, the 
domestic milling industry was expanded and the demand for raw cotton in- 
creased. Annual imports of yarn and piece goods prior to 1920 were equiva- 
lent to more than a million bales of raw cotton, but in 1936 they amounted 
to less than 50,000 bales. Likewise, the National Government from 1929 
to 1934 increased the import duty on raw cotton several times. 


During the world depression, China developed a very unfavorable 
balance of trade. While the visible Chincse trade balance had been un- 
favorable for several decades, the trend became more pronounced after 1930. 
A number of important factors contrituted to this situation. Overseas 
remittances by Chinese living abroad declined more than 50 percent; the 
devaluation of foreign currencies made it easier for foreign goods to 
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enter China; and the large Manchurian soybean expoit trade was lost 
after 1931. To counteract these developments, the Chinese Government 
raiscoiimport duties several times on practically al11 commodities be- 
tween 1931 and 1934. 


Another important factor influencing Chinese cotton production is 
found in the promotional activities of the Government. A program to im 
prove and increase cotton production was ‘started in 1931. In 1932, the 
Chinese Government set up the National Economic Council, the purpose of 
which was to improve economic conditions. One of the main activities of 
this organization was cotton improvement, which was to follow three main 
lines; namely, distribution of improved seed, increased credit facilities 
for cotton farmers, and improvement of marketing facilities. The Na 
tional Cotton Control Commission was organized under the amspices of the 
Economic Council in October 1933 to carry on the cotton=improvement work. 


The National Government established ‘a central agricultural experi- 
ment station near Nanking in 1934, which also cooperated with the Provin- 
cial experiment stations on selection and distribution of cotton seed. 

An American plant breeder was employed for several years to assist the 
Federal and Provincial experiment stations in these activities. 


The Government also set up Testing and Inspection Bureaus at 
several of the important marketing centers. One of the main functions of 
these bureaus was to test cotton offered for sale in an endeavor to im- 
prove the quality of cotton marketed, by reducing adulteration and moisture 
content. 


In November 1935, the Chinese Government abandoned the silver 
monetary standard and adopted a managed-currency system. This increased 
the price of imported cotton and contributed to the rise in domestic farm 
prices. The competitive position of Chinese cotton as compared with for~ 
eign growths was improved, and an acreage expansion was thereby stimulated. 


Cheaper interest rates to farmers through cooperative credit soci- 
eties, sponsored directly and indirectly by the Government, assisted farm 
ers in some localities to dig wells for irrigation and in some districts 
to market their cotton. The loan agencies often assisted members of the 
cooperative societies in selling their cotton. By eliminating several 
middlemen, the producer obtained a large percentage of the market value of 
his cotton. 


The Provincial governments in practically all the important cotton~ 
producing Provinces, the municipalities of Shanghai and Tsingtao, the 
leading Chinese banks, and the China International Famine Relief Com 
mission also have aided in the cotton-improvement work and acreage ex 
pansion. 
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Japanese influence 


The Japanese have shown an interest in cotton production in China 
for a number of years. Of the 5,100,000 spindles in China, 6/ appro xi~ 
mately 40 percent are owned by Japanese. The Japanese mills are especially 
interested in improved cotton, as they spin a high . percentage of the 
fine-count yarn made in China and produce an important quantity of the 
yarn and piece goods exported. Certain Japanese leaders have proclaimed 
on several occasions that they were interested in securing a source of 
raw-cotton supply for Japan near home, the purpose of which would be to 
replace as much Indian and American staple as possible. For instance, a 
Japanese monthly publication, The Oriental Economist, of August 1935, 
stated: "If China can be induced to grow cotton in such volume and quality 
as will meet the expanding requirements of Japanese spinning and weaving 
mills, the benefits accruing to both nations therefrom will be manifold." 


The Japanese cotton mills and the Japanese Government have also 
been assisting in Chinese cotton-improvement work, particularly in 
Shantung and Hopei Provinces and Manchuria. 


In Shantuns Province, the Japanese cotton mills (there are nine 
large Japanese mills at Tsinstao) organized the Shantun= Cotton Improve~ 
ment Association. For 4 years this Association h2s been distributing 
American acclimatized cotton seed from Chosen, known as the King va- 
riety, to cotton farmers in eastern Shantung. In 1936 it was reported 
that 133,000 pounds of cotton seed were imported at Tsingtao. 


Japanese industrial and agricultural experts have visited Hopei 
Province in North China several times in recent years. The South 
Manchurian Railway (Japanese-owned) now maintains a large office in 
Tientsin employing many statisticians and research workers engaged in 
studying general economic conditions, including the cotton—growing in- 
dustry. Japanese interests have, during the past 2 years, acquired 
possession of several cotton mills in Tientsin. 7/ 


The Japanese have taken an active part in the work at the agri- 
cultural experiment station owned by the Peiping-Mukden Railway located 
about 20 miles northeast of Peiping. This station, consisting of about 
oO acres, has been managed since 19% by a trained Japanese agricultural 
expert and has been stressing cotton acclimatization and growing seed for 
distribution. One of the principal types of cotton grown at this sta- 
tion is from American seed that has been acclimatized in Chosen. It is 


6/ Since the beginning of Sino-Japanese hostilities in August 1937, sev- 
eral hundred thousand spindles at Shanghai and Tsingtao have been destroyed 
or damaged. 

2 From a report of the American Consulate General, Tientsin, September 2, 
1936. 
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reported that the railway and Japanese interests each pay half of the 
operating expenses of the experiment station. How much of the improved 
seed has been distributed is not known, but American-type cotton can now 
be seen growing along the railways in several districts where native 
types were formerly raised. 


In Manchuria, the Japanese army and the cotton-textile industry 
of Japan began an energetic cotton-improvement program in 1933. The 
Manchurian Cotton Producing Association was organized for the purpose 
of increasing cotton production from about 50,000 bales in 1933 to 
400,000 in 1948. New cotton exveriment stations were established, farm 
ers were furnished seed, and marketing organizations were set up. Be- 
cause of unfavorable weather conditions in 1934 and 1935, there were 
only slight increases in production. This confirmed the general opinion 
that climatic conditions in Manchuria are unfavoradle for cotton produc- 
tion. As a result, the Japanese cotton industry lost i-terest, but the 
army has continued the program on a reduced basis and, a‘ter further ex- 
perimentation, expects to develop cotton varieties more suitable to the 
Manchurian climate. An early estimate of the 1937 crop placed the pro- 
duction in Manchuria at 91,000 bales, but this figure will undoubtedly 
be revised downward because of heavy rains in the late summer. 


Possiodilities for Future Production 


It has been pointed out that in the last few years China has 
reached a-point of pract:cal ::1f-sufficiency in cotton production and 
thereby replaced over a .willion bales annually of American and Indian 
cotton formerly imported. This increase has been the result of a number 
of developments, including the imposition of import duties on raw cotton 
and cotton textiles, favorable cotton prices in relation to other crops, 
improved transportation facilities, and. the crop~-improvement program. 


So far, ths inerease in production has resulted in practically 
eliminating foreign cotton from the Chinese market. In view of the grow- 
ing desire of Japanese interests to obtain cotton from nearby sources, it 
is of particular interest to determine whether or not Chinese cotton pro- 
duction can be cxpanded further and thereby replace American and other 
srowths in the other markets of the Orient. 


Under certain conditicns, such an expansion in Chinese vroduction 
appears poOssiblee Import duties imposed by the Chinese Government will 
not, of course, encourage production beyond the point of domestic se6lf~ 
sufficiency, but the other factors that have aided in bringing about the 
recent increase in production may be effective in expanding the production 
of cotton for export. 


The competition for land that exists between cotton and other crops 
is particularly severe in China. Even where the price of cotton is favor- 
able, a farmer may not grow it, because he is interested first of all in 
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assuring a sufficient supply of food. This is particularly true in regions 
where transportation facilities are inadequate. It is probable that an 
improvement in transportation facilities will be made. This may make it 
possible to bring foodstuffs into North China from the surplus food- 
producing regions of Manchuria and certain sections of North China and 
result in a further expansion of cotton acreage. 


In addition to helping solve the question of food supply, improved 
transportation wéuld in many places also reduce cotton-marketing costs. 
In many of the cotton-producing sections, the crop passes through the 
hands of 2 number of middlemen, each of whom moves the cotton along another 
stase to market. Better transportation and the resulting reduction in the 
number of middlemen would result in lower costs of raw cotton to the mills 
and possibly higher prices to the farmers. 


On the other hand, improvement in the economic status of the 
Chinese farmer resulting from better transportation facilities might ef- 
fect some increase in the domestic consumption of raw cotton, thereby re- 
ducing supplies available for export. Furthermore, should increased in- 
dustrilization be developed in North China, a larger volume of cotton 
would likely be required for local consumption. 


There are still certain areas in China where new land might be 
brought into use for the production of cotton. Some of these are located 
along the seacoast of Hopei Province and in the coastal region north of 
Shanghai. The reclaiming of this land, which will require a large amount 
of capital, would necessarily devolve upon the Government, and such a 
project is not likely to be undertaken for some time. 


Even more uncertain are the possibilities of bringing new land into 
cultivation in northwestern China. Large areas of land are available in 
that part of the country, where the rainfall is extremely light and the 
growing season shorter than that of Hopei Province. Expansion of the crop 
acreage in this region would be dependent upon irrigation, for which water 
supplies are rather limited. 


Some increase in the crop acreage in the Yangtze Valley might be 
made through large-scale drainage operations. Here again, however, it 
would be a question of a Government undertaking. Furthermore, in most sec- 
tions of the Yangtze cotton region, rice is generally a more profitable 
crop than cotton, and it is not probable that more than a small part of 
any new land brought into cultivation would be devoted to cotton} 


A continuation of the cotton-improvement work avpears likely, once 
the current conflict in China is ended. ‘The program has been primarily 
effective in improving the quality of the crop, but in the long run it 
should result in higher average yields. Production of higher-quality cot- 
ton would, of course, make the Chinese crop more competitive in the export 
markete 
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THE KOG INDUSTRY 
IN THE BALTIC STATES ... 


By Harry E. Reed* 


Post-war agrarian reforms in the Baltic States (Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania) were follwed by the development of live- 
stock production as the chief phase of Baltic agriculture, The 
large pre-war estates, interested chiefly in grain, have been 
changed into small owner~-operated peasant farms with cattle and 
dairy products as the principal source of farm income, The 
closely related hog industry ranks second, Production of Wilt- 
shire sides for the British market has become a leading objec- 
tive of Baltic hog producers, The peak of the trade was reached 
about the time of the adoption by Great Britain of quantitative 
import restrictions on cured pork and was partially responsible 
for these restrictions, Other markets have been sought, and sup- 
port of the industry has become a major government policy. Pro- 
duction is based on adequate domestic feed supplies and there is 
room for some expansion, but export outlets for porx are limited; 
consequently, a marked expansion would appear to be inadvisable 
and is unlikely, 


The bacon trade with Great Britain has resulted in marked improve- 
nent in the type, quality, fecundity, and feeding ability of Baltic hogs. 
Standardization of pork products also has been advanced but has not suc- 
ceeded in placing them on a favorable competitive basis with hog products 
from more inmortant producing countries. Under clearing and compensation 
agreements, and the British quotas, Baltic pork products enjoy a certain 
amount of protection on foreign markets, It appears, therefore, that for 
the immediate future the outlet for Baltic pork products will be confined 
largely to those markets where such protection exists. 


Imports of Baltic pork into the United States reached unusually 
high levels in 1936 and 1937, but did not exceed 3 million pounds, an 
insignificant contribution to total United States pork supplies. 


*Livestock specialist attached to the Berlin office, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 
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Agriculture in the Nationel Economy 


The Baltic States are, and always have been, predominantly 
agricultural. Situated in the northern part of Europe between the 
Soviet Union and the Baltic Sea (sec map on opposite page), these coun- 
tries have climatic end soil conditions thet favor the production of 
gress, root crops, end, to some extent, grains. They ore also in »0s- 
session of the principal ports on the castern coast of the Baltic 
through which pre-war Russie carried on foreign trade. Near those ports 
certain industries were developed before tne war, ond finished goods were 
sent to inland Russian centers. 


The great majority of the pre-war Baltic population, nowever, was 
engeged in agriculture, and in the immediate post-war years, when many 
industries closed for lack of markets, the new countries became even 
more dependent upon agriculture. In 1930, approximately 70 percent of 
the pooulation of the three countries derived a living from agriculture 
end fishing. The majority of the remainder, wao were not engaged in 
professions or in official or domestic work, were engeged in occupations 
closely releted to the Baltic trade in agricultural products. 


Prior to the wer, adout holf of the land comprising present-day 
Estonia, Latvie, end Lithuenia wes held in the form of lerge estates. 
In Estonia and Latvia, most owners of the large tracts were of German 
Origin; in Lithuania, they were lergely Polish. Portions of the cs- 
tates were leased to peasants and small holders, who were required to 
work on the estates proper for a certain number of dzys each year in 
payment of rent. 


Despite the land reform tnaet took place in Russia in 1905, land 
owned end operated by peasants in the Baltic States at the close of the 
World War amounted to only ebout 40 percent of the total area. In pre- 
war deys, most of the agricultural commodities entering trade channels 
wore produced on large estates, inasmucn as small peasant owners had 
neither sufficient land nor time to produce much more than enough to meet 
their own needs. Rye, wheat, berley, and flex were the principal cash 
crops, and surpluses were shipped to consuming centers in Russia. Live- 
stock did not play an important part in tae agricultural economy; end, 
while some of the estate owners developed good herds of cattle and hogs, 
there was no great surplus of livestock or livestock products. 


After the war, some of the first important measures adopted oy 
the nev; Governments provided for agrarian reform. The large estates 
were broken up and many "new farmers" were established on the land. 
By 1930, the lend reform, together with other post-war developments, 
had brought about the following division of farm land in the three 
countries. 
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Tadle 1. Aree and waqoensags of agricultural holdings 


in the Beiltic States, 19350 


Eetonie Latvia Lithuania 
Size . 
of - Percentage of total egricultural 
holdings ‘Holdings: Land ‘Holdin 18! Land ‘Holding : Land 
Aeres : Percent: Percent! ' Percent: Percent’ Percent; Percent 
Under 2.5 ? ~ 3 > ee -te ota Oe 
a5 to le3 : 17.6: $0; 13.3: 22:. 17.3 : 37 
12.3 to 24.7 : 16.2 : 6.4: 16.5: 7.6: 244: 13.9 
24.7 to 49.4 6: 26.2% 19.5: 243: -24.8: 31.1: 30.4 
49.4 to 74.1 18,2 : 21.7 : 12.4 : 17.9 44,0 19.2 
74.1 to 123.5 : 16.6: 31.0 -: 3.9 $ cl.l : iy ae 17.5 
123.5 to 247.1 4.8: 14.7: S.64:. B21: 21 : 9.4 
Over 247.1 om Sr. BZ 0.4 3 is eee | 5.7 
Total ' 100.0 $ 100.0: 100.0: 100.0: 100.0: 100.0 
7 Acres ; Acres : Acres 
Area of ~ 
Agricultura]. 
holdings.......: 7,644,932 : 10,859,689 : 10,694,675 
Totel land ; 11,174,358 ' 16,257,648 > 13,756,595 


The First World Agricultarel Census, International Institute of Agri- 


t 
culture, Bulietins 2, 7, and 10, Rome, 1936. 
This basic structural change in Beltic egriculture ap elon the 
deccdae following the wer wes responsible for other notable developments 
Under the more intensive cultivation that accompanied the pied of 
largs estetes, yiclds increased end land progrens fostered by the Gov- 
erments brought larger acreares — cultivation. Livestock and the 
exporting of livestock products were seen to offer greater possibilities 
for nationel income than the e; Prisione of greins, particularly since 
Beltic grein does not have the most desireble milling qualities. As the 
interest in livestock became more widespread, an increasing proportion 


of the land was devoted to feed-crep production. By the early 1930's, 
livestock croduction, es Sigpanrsped of deiry cattle, had become the most 


importent phase of Baltic agriculture. 


The Place of Livestock in Baltic Agriculture 


_ In connection with their chenged egriculture, the Baltic coun~ 
tries have adopted policies somewhat similer to those in Denmark, they 
include the marketing of grain and other crops in the form of live- 
stock, end the exoortation of livestock products. There are, however, 
certain fundamental differences betwoen Danish and Baltic systems of 
livestock production. 


a) 
on 
toed 
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In the Baltic countries, livestock production is less intensive 
than in Denmark; and, while great strides have been made in the post-war 
period, oroduction is by no means so systematized and standardized as 
in Denmark, It should be noted, also, that a much smaller proportion 
of the products, especially pork, goes into commercial end export chan- 
nels. Domestic feed supplies normelly are ample for present livestock 
numbers, with export surpluses available in most good years, whereas 
in Denmark production depends to a considerable extent upon imported 
feedstuffs. Hech of the Baltic states is larger in area than Denmark; 
and, since there are fewer enimals to feed, a much larger percentage of 
the farm land can be devoted to meadows and pastures. 


The cattle industry in the Baltic countries is directed toward 
dairy: production end is based on hay and grass crops. Hogs are associated 
with dairy production and farming practices, since they utilize the 


skim milk, unmarketable grains, and potatoes. Because ierms are small, 
the average number of hogs per farm in the three countvies. in 1930 
varied from 2 to 4. There ers few large operators. As many as 20 sows 


e 
ere kept by one owner only if he is producing purebred stock for sele. 


Most of the hogs ere in the hanis of farmers whose holdings range 
from 12 to 125 acres. According to census data for L’via in 1929 and 


for Lithuenia in 1930, there was a definite rej]: ‘onsiin Detween numbers 
of milk cows and numbers of hogs on farms of tics si vcs, but not on 
smaller or larger farms. Farmers operating fron tO vo 125 ecres supply 
practically all of the hogs entering commerciai chieauels. Fo.ms over 
125 acres in size tence sc specialize in grain pro“uction. Wile most 
of them keep hogs, including 2 few sows, tne hogs are consumed on the 


4 


farms. Farms under le acres frequently have no nogs, and rarely more 
than one to two. These are usuelly bought as feeder pigs, fed out on 
whatever is available, and consumed by the farmer and his femily. 


Hog numbers end trends 


Available hog census data and various estimates show that post- 
wear hog numbers recovered to the pre-war level in a relatively short 
time. Additional increases have been reported in recent years in 
Estonia and Latvia, but declines in Lithuania have more or less offset 
g2ins in the other two countries. In June 1937, hog numbers in the 
three countries totaled 2,302,000 head, the second highest figure since 
1931. Numbers in June of that year, at 2,603,000 head, were the largest 
on record. The increase in hog numbers was accompanied by an even 
greater increase over pre-wer figures for cattle. 


In all three countries, hog production has been encouraged in 
recent years by Government aid, notably in the export field. No serious 
effort, however, has been made to so increase hog numbers as to require 
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Table 3. Barley and ptoato production in the Baltic States, 
iinet ie eae & 1925-1937 SAP, 
a 9 o Potatoes abasbtiaiasis 


SE ee ee ee 


reer tustoniesLatvie : Lith ipote1 izstonia:Latvie : Lith : Totel 
+ ‘ usnia : . e uenie ° a 
; 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000; 1,000 : 1,000 + 1,000 : 1,000 
 bushe 191s! bushe1s! bushels is : bushels! pushels! bushels: bushels ‘bushels 
1925.: 5,289: 8,169! 11,251 } 24,709: 23,872: 27,5743 58,091 $109,537 
1926.; 6,039! 8,662: 11,430 $ 26,131! 34,020: 37,288: 61,150 $132,418 
1927.; 4,335; 5,974! 8,650! 18,939! 27,253: 26,3583 46,444 $100,055 
1928.: 4,211: 3,275: 6,910: 14,396: 18,412: 11,539: 35,265 : 65,214 
1929.: 5,687; 9,548: 12,286: 27,521; 27,669: 39,674: 68,082 :135,425 
1930,: 5,693; 8,005: 9,276 : 23,776; 31,714; 40,568: 64,649 + 136,951 
1931.: 5,917; 8,808: 11,085 : 25,810: 31,598. 42,861: 73,346 3147, 625 
1932.; 4,60% 8,849: 10,975 : 24,431: 26,762. 44,281; 70,503 :143,546 
1933. 3,731: 8,955: 10, 647 : 23,353: 34,871: 51,535: 58,742 $145,148 
1934.: 5,276 10,001: 11,663: 26,940: 32,760: 53,124: 91,606 :177,510 
1935.: 4,216 9,398: 11,556: 25,170: 32,601: 53,686 65,175 :151,654 
1936.: 3,939: 7,580: 10,700: 22,269: 37,868 59,210: 77,572 :174, 650 
1937.; 5,765: 10,032! 11,353 : 25,150: 33,663 65,476: 92,196 $191,385 
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Distribution of noses and production practices 


The extent to which the three countries encourage production of 
hogs varies in relation to the availebility of domestic feed supplies. 
The larzser number of cattle and lerger procuction.of feed grains and 
potatoes eccount for the fact that Litnuenie is the most important as 
2a hog-producing country. Estonia, with the most northern locetion, 

mealies st lend resources, fewest cattle, end lowest grain production, is 
g Pp 
the leest iccertant as 2 hog producer. Feed supplies also largely ace 
count for tuc distribution of hogs, as to both numbers and types, within 
each countr;y. Proxinity to markets is a minor influence with respect to 


the distriontion by types. 


In all three countries, skim milk and berley are the staple feeds 
for hogs, supplemented by varying emounts of unmarxeteble bread grains 
end votatoss. Skim-milx supplies are more then sufficient for jena ne 
current numbers, end the tendency is to feed skim milk so heavily as to 
impair the cuality of the bacon. Generally spesxine, Beltic hogs ere 
fed on products as otherwise would bs acs Cost dete, besed on 
market prices of grain, indicate that in some ereés hog producticn has 
been unprofitable | in recent years. It is poe i kely, however, that most 
feeds used for hogs would have any market value if offered for sale off 
the farm; the cost figure, therefore, cannot be regarded es representative 
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of usual cone jitions.- Grass also has an important poss. 40n in the hog 
ration of some Baltic producing regions, especially for young pigs. 


In Estonia, the leading hoe region is in the southern part of the 
country, adjoining the hog-producing section of northern Latvia. In this 
region the soil is more fertile, crop yields are larger, and dairying is 
further developed than in other parts of Estonia. Bacon pigs are pusned 
from birth and are marketed at € to 8 months, weighing around 185 pounds. 


Ross. for domestic use average about 220 pounds. 


Severe winters and feeding conditions in Estonia are such that 
two litters a year usually are not attempted. Furthermore, few fermers 
own boars, but the rapid increase in boar stations (over 1,000 at pres sent) 
may eventunlly affect the mumber of litters per sow per year. March, 
April, May, and June are the principnl farrowing months, with a slight 
increase also occurring in September. The farrowing seasons are partly 
reflected in market receipts. 


6 


In Latvia, there are three sections contributing to the supply of 
hogs marceted through ae cha els in addition to the northern hog- 
producinz regions adjo ning tnat of a a Estonia. The eastern district 
borders on the Soviet Shan and Poland, the southern district touches 
Lithuania, ard the western district lies alors the Baltic coast. These 
four regions include the most fertile Frovinces in Latvia. The southern 
district, where the best fat hogs are produced, is particularly fertile. 
The best bacon hozs come from the northern district, where Latvinn dsoir- 
ing his reachei its greatest development. veer northern region also nas 
ample supplies of other feeds. In the west, proximity to the leading 
hog-exportine port has resulted in o dense fas population, with cmpnasis 


~ 
on fat types. The eastern section of Latvian raises the least improved 
hogs in the country. This section has a.considernble trade in live hogs 


with the Soviet Union. 


More fat hoss than bacon hogs are raised in Latvia, since the chief 
demand is for 220-pound hogs for domesti Onsumption. When bacon hogs 
Cannot be aniket ed as such, they are retained and finished as fat hogs. 
With . milder climate and larger feed supplies, Latvia is able to follow 

a two-litter system more effectively 1 is Estonia, but fall farrowings 
are very small. Peak marketinzgs of spring pigs come in October-December; 
fall pigs are marketed largely in April and May. 


itruannia, the southermmost of the Baltic states and the Inrgest 


Tw > 
a 4s doo : 
f the three, hog production is relatively more important than in the 
Other two countries and has a more general distribution. Production in 
the Menel district, bordering East Prussio, reflects a distinct German 


influence, and fat-hoz production is the objective. A short type of 
Edelschvein aabmparnine-peni in this section. In other regions, bacon produc- 
tion is the incipal aim, and Swedish Large Whites are preferred. About 


Ori 
one-third of the hogs entering commercial channels are fat hogs for 
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domestic consu ption. The other two-thirds are bacon hogs, destined for 
the British ma:*xet as Wiltshire sides, and fat hogs for export as live 
hogs to the Soviet tmion and Germany. 


C mae -oot tons, and skim milk, in that order, are the leading 


feeds in Lithu:nia. Grass is used to a much greater extent than in Latvia 
and ta a evpecially by farmers who keep hogs only for home use. Feed 


supplics in Lithuania are not so limiting a factor in hog production as 
they are in the other two countries, oxcopt in years of very poor crops. 
Feeds are never imported, and in most years feed grains are available for 
export. Feeds are mrely purchased for hogs. 


Numerous boar stations have been established throughout the country 
in the hoseproducing sections, end effective work has Mgpaeen done in getting 


farmers to adont approved production and feeding ices. Progress, how- 
ever, has been relatively slower than in the other countries. March, 
April, and May are the principal farrowing months, but some increase in 

has been noticed from Sentenver to the middle of October. 
ruary is the period or heavicst marketings. 


lypes and preess of hogs 


has been an outstanding 


A markec. improvement in cattle and hogs 
post-war develo pment in Baltic agriculture. Prior to the war, some estates 
had developed cattle herds of fairly high production capacity, but those 


owned by peasants seldom were of an improved type. Hogs showed less evi- 
dence of breediz.eg and selection than did cattle, except for a few estate- 
owned hozs-and 1 few fat hogs in Ppdpenr gine where there Was a small trade 
g0ing on with other parts of Russia and with Germany. In gencra 
of unimproved, nondescript, or seeak types, such as are still found i 

Marshy and wooded areas of eastern Poland. Shortly before tne war, some 
attempt was mace to improve hog stocks by crossing with the German Edel- 
schvein ond Verzdelte Landschwein, but this movement was brought to an abrupt 


) 


st-var advances in dairy production have bcen especially re- 

siderable attention ond Government aid was given tie new 
small farmers ns to breeding, selection, and improvoment of animals. ‘The 
best native enttle stock was used with » few imported cattle (mostly Black 
and Whites). ifilk-control associations were established; cooperative 
dairies were organized; and herdbook societies were developed along lines 
followed in the Netherlands. Milk and witterfat yields and the conform 
tion of the great majority of cows still compare unfavorably with those of 
cointries long noted for dairying. When it is considered, however, that 
the cows are largely in the hands of small peasants and that they are main- 
tained largely on grass and hay, comparisons with pre-war yiclds show a 
remarkable improvement. This improvement in dairy output has been an in- 
portant factor in the improvenent that has taken place in hogs. 
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cities undertook to butcher their own stock, selling their hogs on the 
city markets or to retailers after inspection by municipal veterinarians. 


In recent years, monopolies have been formed to handle all phases 
of the export trade, including processing of the hogs. Operations have 
grown, with the monopolies participating in the domestic trade to an in- 
creasing degree. Buying points have been established, hogs are bought on 
a grade basis, and Government price-fixing policies are carried out by the 
monopolies. The monopolies have not been established long enough for 
their effectiveness to be fully demonstrated; but their operations to date, 
which recently have been aided by an increased foreign demand, have re- 
sulted in a general improvement in the marketing situation. 


Estonia 


After several years of experimenting with subsidies, equaliza- 
tion fees, and guaranteed minimum prices, Estonin formed a monopoly, in 
February 1937, for export processing and export of all livestoci: and meat 
products. The monopoly, known as Esti Likaeksport, tock over the country's 
four cooperative export slaughterhouses, along with their capital, Jia- 
bilities, contracts, etc., using a Government loan to liquidate the com- 
bined indebtedness. The monopoly buys hogs, both for processing and for 
export as live hogs, at most railway shipping points. Purchases are made 
through the monopoly's own agents, the time, place, and kind of hogs de- 
sired being advertised in weekly newspapers. Hogs offered by farmers are 
still lacking in uniformity of weight and finish. Since three markets 
are to be supplicd - the British with bacon, the German with fat hogs, and 
the domestic with both meat and fat hogs - the monopoly accepts all that 
are offered and sorts them for different uses. 


Price regulations effective in Estonia at present provide for pay- 
ment of a subsidy to hog producers when the London price of Estonian bacon 
is less than 50 shillings per cwt. (about 11 cents per pound). Provision 
has been made for the subsidy to equal the difference between current hog 
prices and a price on a parity with 50 shillings, so long as the payment 
per hog does not exceed Exr.10.00 (approximately $2.75). 1/ Subsidies are 
provided for, to be paid from a fund administered by the National Mortgage 
Bank and derived from taxes paid by export firms on all hogs processed for 
export or exported alive from Estonia. Actually, however, it hns not been 
necessary to pay subsidies during recent years. Estonia's principal pork 
export is bacon to Great Britain, and British prices have been high enough 
to permit payment of hog prices higher than the minimum fixed by lav. 


Operations of the monopoly are increasing, and more and more pork 
products are being supplied to the home trade by the monopoly. Approxi- 
mately a third of Estonia's total pork production enters commercial chan- 
nels, 60 percent of which was handled by the monopoly during the first 


1/ All conversions are made at current rates of exchange. 
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er meat-nos processing by the monopoly is conducted at 
three plan Tartu, and Wéhma. Beside processing bacon for 
England an s and numerous other pork products for the home and 
export trade, the monopoly kills cattle ar sheep for the home market and 
prepares sheep carcasses for export to Sweden. Tittle lard is processed 
comeerr hor in Estonia, the monopoly rendcring only unimportant quantities 
f fat dy an open-kettle metnod. Live-hoe exports, except for breeding 
stock destined for the Soviet Union, is a new businesse Most live hogs 
sre exported to Germany, shipment being made from Tallinn by boat. In 
adcition to pork processed by the monopoly, supplies are furnished the 
home market by butcher rmers, wno kill at the severel municipal 
abattoirs or present carc killed on their om premises for inspection 


at tne abattoirs. 
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Beginning in 1930, Latvia attempted to aid hog producers, first 
through a fixed-price system, then with subsidies, and later with a2 market- 
permit or card system. Tne results were unsatisfactory, and in 1935 a 
ator oe control of export processing ind of all hog and pork exports was 
established and a fixed-price system adopted. Operation is through a 
peo stock company in which the Government controls the majority of shares 
and votes. The company, know a Bekona’ Ekxspor has the sole right 
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over the cooperative bacon plant at Valmiera and private plants at Riga 
and Liepajae Ruying points have been established in the important hog- 
roducing sections where Bekona Exsports buys direct from farmers through 


A fixed-price system has been followed since the monopoly was 
established. The price the monopoly is prepared to pay for a specified 
perioc is fixed and published. According to officials, the price is fixed 
at a level high enough to give kee @ reasonable profit, and at the 
same time attempts are made to prevent undue ha aréships for consumers. 
Latvia srain and potato prices, however, are fixed at such high levels 
that a profitable price to producers requires that nog prices be kept at 
very hizh levels. Letvian hog prices, consequently, exceed those of 
neignboring countries, losses result, and subsidies are necessary. Dur- 
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™xod prices give farmers a satisfactory return on hog 
ict 


t.rou csi the monopoly. Since the monopoly provices a market y for such 

192s as it can dispose of, however, thcre is no assurance that farmers can 

market hogs at those prices. During veriods of heavy marketings, producers 
but and traders, who 


are forced to dispose of the surplus to private butchers 
buy at their ow price, usually 20 percent or more unde 
fixed price. During periods of reduced supplies and in 
such as occurred in the autumn of 1937, the monopoly pa 
fixed prices for hogs. 


It is estimated that about half the total nog production enters 
commercial channels, the number varying between 200,000 and 400,000 an- 
nually.e Usually about 160,000 a year are killed by farmers and sold in 
carcass form, about 40,000 are processed for bacon for Great Britain, 
from 20,000 to 80,000 are exported elive, and the remainder are handled 
by private butcners and the monopoly in home trade. Growth of monopoly 


Operations in home-trade channels is aiding in the price situation, and 
during the last half of 1937 Bexona Eksports bought about 80 percent of 
all hogs offered. Some considerstion has also been given to plans for 
tae monopoly to teke surpluses off the market as they occur an 
against periods of shortages. During the peak marketing perio 
the monopoly had about 10,000 carcasses in storase. 


1d pack them 
od of 1937, 


Bacon for Great Rritain is made at all three of Bekona Exsports 
plants, but principally at Valniera The plant at Liepaja is specializing 
in tinned hams at preset t ani the Riga plant is processing numerous pork 
anc delicatessen pli NCU for home anc export. The three plants rave a 
capacity of about 2,000 ‘bees Gaily. Lard is made only at Riga, where a 

Danish sentrifueal machine has been installed. Total fat supplies of the 


monopoly, however, permit operation of this machine only on ‘ 
Live fat hogs for export to Germany are assembled at Liepaja from all 
parts of Latvia and exported by boat. Live hogs for the §& t { 

are shipped by rnil. 


Lithuania 


In an effort to overcome marketing difficulties incident to the con- 
traction in export outlets in the carly 1930's, the Lithuanian Government 
adopted a card system somewhat similar to the one followed in Denmark. 

This system proved impractical and, after a period of experimentation with 
price fixing and subsidies, an export control was developed and a system 
of contracts between farmers and export processors was adopted. 


Lithuania's price-fixing program and marketing agreements for hogs 
operate through "Maistas," a Government-producer-owned joint stock company, 
Which has a virtual monopoly on exports of livestock and livestock products. 
The Maistas Company was first formed as a private company in 1922 to deal 
mostly in poultry and eggs. In 1925, it was sold to agricultural organiza- 


tions but underwent little expansion until 1929, when low grain prices and 
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a Pork Exnorts 
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of the 1920's. t appears that Estonia 
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exports from the Baltics during the neriod 1925-1922, while very irregular, 
snowed a rapidly increasing tendency. Bacon exports have declined with the 


. e by Great Britain of import quotas on bacon and other cured-pork 
PROGNSS andi subsequent reduction in those quotas, there being no other in- 
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+ 
or the tyne of bacon that the Baltic countries produces. 


Table 4 Exports of bacon from Baltic Statas, 1925-193 
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=: equnece~c.s = — “ey — ae - 
: 
Year : Estonia Latvia ‘ Lithuania 
stinpntanamarpite — oo nnn 
- 1,000 mounds : 1,000 pounds ; 4,000 po nds 
Sa oe De ee 940: - : 
hs Sabha bs-cted deheeiceeds 5,053 6, 708 ™ 
Sel iinttdeccececikiscater 5,739 °: 8,748" . 
Ski tess reehdiieescce 1,254 3,410: "S30 
SU bi si ech ved bidcscemae 2,871 : 1,758 690 
GE PEPE eer Ore Tre, 2,627 } 3,928 3 9, 048 
eee Tee eee eT eee er 6,624 : 3,694 ; 40,028 
| Perere Tere er re rre Tree 8,677 2,141) 5D, 40 
aT rr emer Pei RT 7,071. : 5,119; 47,125 
Seeder cudad aed ree ot 5,789 4,974 27,944 
a iekkeas tek ecdeteesien 4,692 : 3,865 ; 18,971 
5 ne pee ey, 4,967  ; 4,209 :; 22,636 
1937.(8 months onlz)..c.cee: 2,968 ~: 2,795 eeu 
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Data for 1925-1932 revresent net exports as compiled by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome. Data from 1933 on represent gross exports 
and were. obtnrined from the Anerican consulates in the respective countrics. 
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Estonia has been granted permission to suvply 0.75 percent of 
Sl *. in ‘a ~ 0 ete —- ™ f Fon " si - ry Az c 
Britains's foreifn: quota, Latvia 0.70 percent, and Lithuania 2.95 percent. 
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There is nothing about the quality of Beltic bacon to make it prr- 
culnrly attractive to the Britsh consumer, Baltic bacon has undergo 
nsiderable improvement in recent yenrs but cannot’ yet compete on a gqunl- 
asis with Denish, Netherlands, or Swedish becons. British import rce- 
tions have a protective effect on prices of all descriptions of bacon, 
he Baltic vroduct has received the full measure of that protection. 

aple, in.September 1937, when supplies were reduced and British 
prices for bacon were at the highest level in years, Baltic beacon sold at 
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100s. per cwt., 6s. less than Dani wiile in Sentember 1982, when sup- 
plies were not restricted anc prices were low, Baltic bacon sold for 56s. 
per cvt., 10s.9d. less th 
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incinajstacetipioshlellaisahadch na secapoielcadealiaininnaneannasiiaastnslclliicibiiinie lili 
. 9 months 
Country ; 1933 : 1934 %: 1935 i$ 1936 :{ qos 
“1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000. : 1,000. +: 1,000 
‘ pounds ! rounds - pounds : pounds : pounds 
Oe ne 295 2250—C 7 216 374 
Czechoslovakia....¢ 10 - - 387 56 
Soviet Union.....e¢ 251 - - - ~ 
Switzerland.......¢ - - 11 - ; - 
BOGAN cc cesveceses - - + 4,487 © 3,777 :- 1,982 
SC, ee ee a | | er ae ee 
PE cctdtcceneed 556 : 326 : 4,664 : 4,850 : 1,512 


Ame rican consulate Kounns. 


Live-hog exrorts have been an importenit trade for Litnuan 
never for Estonia and only curin t 

Lithuania rarked fourth eae live-hog exporting co 
ing exceeded b:7 Yugoslavia, nit ond Poland, Settlement of political 
difficulties with Roietae in August 1936 permitted - markea increase in 
live~hog exports to that country. Lrtvia, by renson of a trade agreement, 
sent large numbers of hogs to Germany in 1936, trking first place as a 
source of livs-hog supplies for Germany. Slaughter- hog exports to 1 
the Soviet Union and Germany consist of fat hogs, asually weighing 2¢ 
pounds or more. Some of the live-hog exports to the Soviet Union are of 
breeding stoci. While the export trade in live hogs is of long standing, 
it has always varied greatly from yeor to vear and is not a dependable or 
well-established trade, 


Looking Ahend 
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While great develonments and improvements have taken place in the 
livestock industry of the Baltic states in the pvost-war period, the in- 
dustry is not yet in ition to compete in export outlcts ona x : 
quality basis with more advanced livestoc! ‘-producing countrics. Nor 

here particular production acvantages in the Baltics, other than larec 
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FPOPRIGN AGRI CULTURAL POLICY 


on Vovemoer 15, 1937, the Iranian Parliament approved a law 
designed to improve and rezulate the agriculture of the country in con- 
formity with principles of national planning, according to American 
Consul James §. Moose, Jr., at Teheran. ‘The principal obdjective of 
the law is to secure maximum crop yields. In order to accomplish that 
objective, it appears that landowners and cultivators will be obliged 
te make any improvements that the authorities deem necessary or 2dvisable. 


ine law provides tiat al i 
be obliged to develop such lard so as to 


ota 

to be accomplished mainly through the constructi f wells for 
irrigation and the reprir of 014 wells, the reclemstion « veste land 
and the adoption of improved 2sricultural practices. Construction and 
remodeling of peasants! homes slong hygienic lines and the building of 
roads are also provided for. 

The local council of each canton or district is 2uthorized to pre- 
pare 2 program of needed improvements, and the same is to de put into 


execution after approval vy the Governor of the Province in which the 
canton is located. The expenditures incidental to such improvements are 
to be shared vy the prorrictors of each canton where developments are 


Inaugurated. 


orietors of the 
improvements 


The law also provides that, in the event the prop 

end do not have sufficient funds to carry out the needed 

e program may be financed throush Government loans It is also stine- 

ated that the land of those vho have sufficient fi iol resources but 

Oo refuse to use their money to put needed improvements into effect may 
be vaken over by tuc local council or by agricultural development com- 


Under the law, the Department of Acriculture will set up en agri- 
cultural program for the entire co rape ll “re anyone objects to the cul- 
t Vatson: of cer n n 


ein crops on grounds of unsuitable climate and soil, he 

i ONT Cc courcil. The letter will sub- 
at - the Governor of the Province, who will refer the same for 
decision to 2 Pr Stemi Council. The decisions of this council 
inal. The Department of Agriculture is or to give prizes 
oprietors and fermers who outstrip others in improving agricultural 
and or the farm products grown. 


YUCATAN ESTABLISHES NEW HENEQUEN CONTROL AGENCY 


An essociation known as the Henequen Planters and Producers of 
Yucatan, with sweepinz powers to control and regulate the henequen 
industry of that State, was established by an executive decree of the 
Governor of Yucatan on February 11, 1958, according to a report just 
received in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from American Vice 
Consul C. H. Taliaferro in Merida, Yucatan. The new agency is to re- 
place the organization known as the Cooperative Association of Henequen 
Growers of Yucatan, Limited. The latter, according to the decree, was 
to cease its activities on March 1, 1938, and its affairs are to be 
completely liquidated by March 1, 1949. 


In that connection, a supplementary decree was issued February ll, 
1238, giving complete details as to the purpose and duration of the 
new association, its financial activities, the requirements for admis- 
sion of members, the powers of its board of directors, and the methods 
of distributing profits. 


According to this supplementary decree, the association will en- 
force regulations relatine to tne planting, cultivation, decortication, 
and packing of henequen; determine the amount and price of the fibers to 
be furnished to the local factories; exercise control over the local 
manufacture of henequen products and over the sale of henequen in foreign 
markets; make loans to meuibers for the development of production; make 
and sell equipment for the marufocture of henequen products; establish a 
fleet of ships for a better distribution; exploit and open foreign markets; 
anc maintain a statistical service. 


In addition, it has special functions relating to the advancement of 
the social welfare of those engaged in the production of henequen. In 

that connection, it is authorized to sell life insurance policies to grow- 
ers and to establish a school in the city of Merida for the education of 
srowerse The money for financing such welfare activities is to be con- 
tributed by the Federal Government from funds established by an export 


duty on henequen fiber. 


The minimum capital of the new association is fixed at 10,000,000 
pesos ($2,775,000). This is to be contributed by the members over a pe- 
riod of years under a sliding-scale arrangement, whereby a certain amount 
is deducted annually from the general average net returns on all sales 
effected, the actual amount of the assessment varying in accordance with 
the everagc price obtained. 
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the direction of the association is entrusted to a board, consist- 
ing of a president (the Governor of the State), a vice president (appointed 
by the Governor and functioning as executive manager), and ten directors. 


Recent Developments 
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Six of the directors are to be elected from the "comisarios de ejitos" 
(collective or communal lands), two from the Union of Medium or Small 
Fenequen Producers, and two from the Union of Henequen Producers. The 
president and vice president have the right to veto any decisionsof the 
board that in their opinion ere detrimental to the interests of the 
Federal or State Government 


In order to qualify as a member of the association, a grower must 
be producing at least 200 kilograms (440-pounds) of fiber annually, bind 
himself to deliver his entire crop to the association, and be duly reg- 
isterede In return, he has the right to share in the profits of the as- 
sociation (settlement being made at the end of each calendar year) and 
to receive at the time of delivering his fiber such advances as may be 
established by the board of directors. 


NYASALAND REQUIRES AUCTION MARKETING OF TOBACCO 


A tobacco-marketing law enacted in Nyasaland on December 21, 1937, 
provices that all flue-cured and most of the fire-cured leaf srown in the 
country must be marketcd through licensed auction warehouses, according 
to 2 report from the London office of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The purpose of the law is to bring about more economical and orderly 
marketing. Two auctions will be in opcration for the current season's 
crop, one at Limbe and the other at Lilongwe. 


The administration of the act is in the hands of the Tobacco Con- 
trol Board, consisting of three frowers, two export buyers, two members 
of the Native Tobacco Board, and a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. This board is authorized to license all growers, buyers, 
and warehouse owners and to require buyers, exporters, and warehouse own- 
ers to make periodic returns on their transactions. 


Of special significance is the fact that the board is empowered to 
fix a minimum price below which no class or type of tobacco may be ex- 
ported. For flue-cured leaf, this minimum price will probably be around 
1.54. (3 cents), according to the report. The board also has authority 
to fix auction charges for weighing, selling, and commissions. 


According to the act, no tobacco may be exported without a written 
permit from the board certifying that its price is above the minimun. 
Upon special authorization of the board, sales may be permitted by con- 
signment from the grower direct to a dealer in England, provided the 
leaf in question has been appraised to establish that its value is above 
the fixed minimun. 


